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THE NATURALIZATION OF JAPANESE. 

What it would Mean to the United States. 



BY K. K. KAWAKAMI. 
I. 

President Roosevelt, in. his message to the past session of 
Congress, recommended that an act be passed specifically provid- 
ing for the naturalization of Japanese who come to this country 
intending to become American citizens. This recommendation has 
aroused little interest among the Americans : the newspapers and 
magazines have given it but cursory comment; the Western 
politicians have dismissed it as absurd and impossible, while their 
Eastern colleagues have seemed unwilling to make it a topic of 
serious discussion. Perhaps this suggestion of the President's 
failed to draw the attention it deserved, because it came at a 
moment when the nation's interest was focussed upon an unfor- 
tunate question which had been brought into undeserved promi- 
nence — the San Francisco school " incident." To the Japanese, 
however, the question of naturalization is more vital and of 
greater significance than the school question in San Francisco. 
If the Mikado's subjects should resent even the segregation of a 
handful of their children into special schools in but one locality 
of America, why should they not be provoked more deeply by a 
law which indiscriminately classifies them as "undesirables," 
regardless of their individual character, achievements, or social 
standing, thus summarily denying them the right to become 
American citizens not only in one locality, but throughout the 
entire Union? 

The Japanese in America object to such a law the more strong- 
ly, because it affects not only their honor as a race, but their 
material interests. Many a Japanese has established considerable 
business in this country; not a few have become prosperous 
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farmers, cultivating large tracts of land. And yet, except in a 
State or two, no Japanese can lawfully own landed property, 
because in most States the alien enjoys but limited property 
rights. Among the Japanese in America, furthermore, are men 
who, while at home, played important parts in the political move- 
ment, and who are keenly alive to all vital political issues in this 
country; among them, members of the faculties of several Amer- 
ican colleges; among them, such scientists as Dr. Takamine, whose 
chemical discoveries are highly appreciated by all specialists; 
among them, writers and authors whose names are not only 
widely known in their native land, but are frequently seen printed 
in American publications. It is such Japanese as these who are 
most anxious to see the naturalization laws of this country so 
amended as to qualify them to enjoy the unlimited rights and 
share the full duties of American citizenship. 

Arguments advanced against the naturalization of Japanese are 
mostly superficial, being founded neither upon the careful study 
of the naturalization laws now in force, nor upon the close in- 
vestigation into the real status of the Japanese population in 
America. In the examination of such arguments, we may over- 
look the somewhat sensational utterances of such stark antago- 
nists of the Japanese as Mr. Tveitmoe, President of the Japanese 
and Korean Exclusion League, and, I regret to say, [Representative 
Kahn, of California; what we are concerned with here is the 
opinion prevailing among those rational-minded Americans who 
are able to look at this question more broadly and judiciously. 

It is asserted that the United States, while willing to receive 
Japanese laborers to develop its natural resources, is not ready 
to admit them to citizenship, and accord them the privilege of 
voting. But are Japanese laborers willing to become American 
citizens and remain permanently on this side of the water ? Are 
they not merely birds of passage, anxious to return to their birth- 
place as soon as they have saved what they consider a competence 
— a modest sum of several hundred or a thousand dollars? It 
is further contended that, should the United States open to the 
Mikado's subjects the door to citizenship, the country, and espe- 
cially its western coast, will soon become overrun by a horde of 
ignorant citizens. Are the existing naturalization laws im- 
potent to bar out aliens who are morally and intellectually back- 
ward P Do not the laws reserve to the authorities an ample power 
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of discrimination in naturalizing immigrants? Let us consider 
these questions in detail. 

II. 

The question, " What class, and how large a portion, of the 
Japanese in the United States will become American citizens, 
in case the right of naturalization is extended to them?" is a 
question which cannot be answered without venturing upon a 
statistical study as to the number and occupations of the Japa- 
nese in America. Unfortunately, our efforts to reach an accurate 
conclusion on this point are beset with difficulties, inasmuch as 
statistical data available for our inquiry are deplorably inade- 
quate. 

The United States Census of 1900 has already become 
archaic, while the annual report of the Commissioner - General 
of Immigration throws but little light upon this question. Turning 
to Japanese sources, we find that the official statistics for 1904 
prepared by the Japanese Government places the total number of 
the Japanese in America at 29,405, while the " Selcai-Nenkan" 
for the same year, compiled by Mr. S. Ito, the foremost statis- 
tician of Japan, estimates it at 38,934. Not only are these two 
totals conflicting, but they are undoubtedly smaller than the 
actual figures. The latest and, perhaps, the best available sta- 
tistics are found in the annual census of the Japanese consuls in 
America for the year 1906. The Foreign Department of Japan 
divides the United States into four consular districts — tjhe 
Seattle district, comprising Alaska, Washington, Oregon, Idaho, 
Wyoming and Montana; the San Francisco district, comprising 
California, Colorado, New Mexico, Nevada, Arizona and Utah; 
the Chicago district, comprising Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, 
Wisconsin, Michigan, Nebraska, the Dakotas, Missouri, Arkansas, 
Texas, Louisiana, Oklahoma, Tennessee and Ohio; the New York 
City district, comprising the rest of the United States. Now, 
at the beginning of 1906, there were 14,190 Japanese (13,377 
males, 813 females) in the Seattle district; 31,092 (29,386 males, 
1,706 females) in the San Francisco district; 1,860 (1,755 males, 
105 females) in the Chicago district; and 2,456 (2,358 males, 98 
females) in the New York district, aggregating 49,598, of which 
only 2,722 were women. 

The actual number of the Japanese in America is, 
no doubt, considerably larger than this total; but for 
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our present purpose let this estimate suffice, for the main 
aim of this inquiry is to ascertain, not so much the total of the 
Japanese population, as the proportion to that total of those 
Japanese who are likely to become American citizens. Presum- 
ing, then, that 49,598 represents the approximate total of the 
Japanese in America, we shall proceed to inquire how many of 
this total may be expected to sever allegiance to the Mikado's 
Empire and swear fidelity to the Republic. 

In carrying on this inquiry, it behooves us to analyze the Japa- 
nese population in the United States by occupation, inasmuch 
as the question whether or not a Japanese immigrant will stay 
permanently in this country largely depends upon the nature of 
vocation he pursues. A railroad laborer or a farm-hand, for in- 
stance, almost invariably returns home after several years of 
toil, but a successful storekeeper or a prosperous farmer would 
rather stay in this country and be naturalized. The consular 
census for 1906 above mentioned gives some information as to 
the kinds of occupations in which the Japanese in this country 
are engaged; yet it is impossible to draw an accurate conclusion 
from this information alone, because not only do the four consu- 
lates, which prepared the census, follow different systems in the 
classification of occupations, with no cooperation among them, 
but the classifications thus made are so crude that they are of 
little assistance in our inquiry. The writer, however, has long 
been interested in an investigation along this line; and, through 
his personal observations and investigations during several years 
of his sojourn on the Pacific coast and its adjacent States, in the 
South and Middle West, and in New York and other States on 
the Atlantic coast, he is enabled to modify, elaborate and alter 
the statements in the consular census, and form a rough idea as 
to the numbers of his compatriots pursuing different occupations 
in this country. 

We have seen that according to the consular census the aggre- 
gate number of the Japanese in America is 49,598. We will 
classify this population roughly into the following eight groups: 
(1) students and officials, (2) professionals, (3) merchants and 
their employees, (4) farmers, (5) farm laborers, (6) railroad 
laborers, (7) domestic laborers, and (8) miscellaneous laborers. 
Applying this classification to the Japanese population in each 
consular district, we obtain the figures in the following table: 
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San Francisco Seattle Chicago New York t«i.i 

Diitrlet Dhtrlct. District. City Diltrict. ""*'• 

Officials and Students 617 110 131 120 978 

Professionals 191 84 35 100 410 

Merchants and Employees... 1,909 1,404 238 500 4,051 

Farmers 1,400 230 60 10 1,700 

Laborers : 

Farm 20,000 1,517 190 21,707 

Railroad 2,000 5,029 442 7,471 

Domestic 3,500 3,151 124 708 7,483 

Miscellaneous 1,475 2,665 640 1,018 5,798 

Total 31,092 14,190 1,860 2,456 49,598 

Of these eight classes, students and officials might well be left 
out of consideration, since they all expect to return to their 
native country. It is also safe to say that farm, railroad, domestic 
and miscellaneous laborers will contribute very little, if at all, 
to the total of American citizens. They are birds of passage, ever 
longing for their old home across the water. Unlike many 
European, and especially Slavic, immigrants, the Japanese im- 
migrant has not burned his bridge behind him, disposing of his all 
before leaving his native place. On the contrary, he still retains 
his modest old home, with its few acres of rice-field c.v.i its patch 
of fastidiously cultivated garden; there the spirits of his an- 
cestors still rest in the ancient family sanctuary, and his wife and 
children are awaiting his return. In his travels in this country, 
the writer has come in close contact with many laborers of this 
class, and he feels warranted in stating that they are all anxious 
to return home as soon as they have saved a modest sum with 
which to improve materially their lot in life. 

Now, we must consider the remaining three classes, viz., pro- 
fessionals, merchants and their employees, and independent farm- 
ers — classes which are more likely to become naturalized than 
those already noted. We have seen that there are 410 profes- 
sionals, 4,051 merchants, including employees, and 1,700 farm- 
ers. The class of professionals includes scientists of wide repu- 
tation, like Dr. Takamine, lecturers and instructors connected 
with American colleges, artists and designers, the staffs of Japa- 
nese newspapers published in various parts of this country, and 
physicians, clergy and teachers working almost exclusively 
among their fellow countrymen. As to the class of merchants and 
their employees, it is difficult to know just how many of 4,051 
are merchants; but we are not perhaps straying far from the 
truth in estimating their number at 1,000, making the remaining 
3,051 represent the total of their employees. This distinction 
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is important, because it is the merchants rather than their em- 
ployees who are likely to become American citizens. It is, how- 
ever, among the farmers that we find most of those who are 
anxious to see the Federal laws so amended as to accord them 
the full rights of American citizenship. 

Thus, excluding all Japanese least likely to be naturalized, we 
have at present 3,110 Japanese in the country (410 professionals, 
1,000 merchants, 1,700 farmers) who will, when the right of 
naturalization is extended to them, probably convert themselves 
into members of the Eepublic. The writer, of course, does not 
predict that all of these 3,110 Japanese will renounce allegiance 
to their fatherland, any more than he claims that there will be 
no candidate for American citizenship in classes other than those 
of professionals, merchants and farmers. Presuming, however, 
that 3,110 out of the aggregate of 49,598 may apply for naturali- 
zation certificates, we reach the conclusion that only six per cent, 
of the total Japanese population now in this country constitute 
a body of possible candidates for American citizenship. What 
loss will this country suffer in naturalizing such a comparatively 
small number of industrious, intelligent, even intellectual Japa- 
nese? What danger, indeed, will there be in giving them the 
privilege of voting? Have they not come from a country where 
a local self-government and a constitutional government have 
been successfully practised for a score of years ? Does not Amer- 
ica allow even Eussian peasants to cast the ballot after a few 
years of residence — peasants who, long oppressed under an abso- 
lute government, have no knowledge of the working of a free 
government until they come to this country? Surely, Mr. Eoose- 
veltfs suggestion in regard to the naturalization of Japanese ought 
not to be ignored, as it unfortunately has been. 

III. 

I have stated that only a small number of Japanese will swear 
allegiance to the Eepublic; that such Japanese will be recruited 
from among the best classes of the Mikado's subjects; that igno- 
rant and undesirable laborers care to remain in this country no 
longer than is necessary to save a modest sum of money. But, 
supposing that there are some laborers of the lower class who are 
desirous of becoming American citizens, are the present naturali- 
zation laws powerless to discriminate against such applicants? 
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The writer is inclined to think that the laws, if executed strictly, 
are adequate enough to cope with such a case. 

The new naturalization law, which went into effect September 
last, is doubtless a great improvement upon the old law, its pro- 
visions being couched in such elastic terms as would enable the 
naturalization authorities to prevent the admission into citizen- 
ship of those aliens who are morally and intellectually unfit to 
become members of the Republic. The law provides that no alien 
unable to speak English shall be naturalized; that an alien ap- 
plying for a naturalization certificate must prove that he has re- 
sided continuously within the United States for five years at least, 
and within the State or Territory where his certificate is to be ob- 
tained one year at least; that he must also make it appear to the 
satisfaction of the authorities that during his residence in this 
country he has behaved as a man of good moral character, at- 
tached to the principles of the Constitution of the Commonwealth, 
and well disposed to the good order and happiness of the Re- 
public, which statement must be verified by the affidavits of at 
least two creditable witnesses who are American citizens. It 
will, therefore, be seen that there is much room for the naturali- 
zation authorities to employ their own discretion and judgment 
in their efforts to maintain the moral and intellectual standards 
of the American nation by preventing the naturalization of un- 
desirable aliens. The educational test, for instance, may be so 
employed as to bar out almost all Japanese laborers, for it rests 
entirely with the authorities to decide how well an alien must be 
able to speak English to be admitted as an American citizen. As 
a matter of fact, the majority of Japanese laborers do not speak 
English, while some possess but a smattering knowledge of the 
language. 

Again, the moral test provided in the law is as flexible as the 
educational test. The court reserves the power to withhold the 
naturalization certificate until it is convinced that the statement 
made by the candidate for citizenship as to his moral character 
is genuine and sincere; in fine, it entirely depends upon the dis- 
cretion of the court whether or not an alien can be regarded as 
morally wholesome. In the face of these provisions, the conclu- 
sion seems natural, that, in the event of the abrogation of section 
2169 of the Revised Statutes of the United States, restricting 
those admissible to American citizenship to aliens of the white 
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race and of African nativity, there will be no danger of the United 
States becoming infested by the undesirable classes of Japanese 
immigrants — a conclusion which has also been reached in con- 
sidering this question from a statistical point of view. 

To those Japanese who are desirous of being admitted to 
American citizenship, the amendment of the naturalization laws 
after the President's recent recommendation is a matter of urgent 
concern. Small in number, they are the flower of the Japanese 
population in America. In his travels in this country, the writer 
came in contact with many such Japanese. At Seattle there lives 
a most interesting farmer, Mr. Yamaoka by name, who in the 
early days of the New Japan played an important part in the 
liberal movement under the leadership of Count Itagaki; among 
the rice-growers in Texas is found Mr. Saibara, who, while at 
home, was a lawyer of high standing, president of a college, and 
member of the House of Kepresentatives; in New York, the 
well-known chemist, Dr. Takamine, is busy in his laboratory 
working at his new discoveries; in New Jersey, there lives that 
brilliant writer in English, Mr. Adachi; in New Hampshire, Dr. 
Asakawa, author of " The Eusso-Japanese Conflict," occupies the 
chair of Oriental History in Dartmouth College. To enumerate 
all the representative Japanese in America is alike impossible 
and superfluous; suffice it to say that these are men who are 
most anxious to see the present naturalization laws so amended 
as to render them justice, believing that the laws as they stand 
not only cause them many inconveniences, but subject them to 
needless indignities. Unlike the other classes of Japanese im- 
migrants, most of these Japanese — merchants, fanners and pro- 
fessional men— have brought their wives with them, while some 
are married to American women. 

Par from being clannish, the Japanese in America endeavor 
to adjust themselves to their new environment, mingling with 
their American cousins as freely as circumstances allow. In no 
city have they established their " Chinatown " or their " Ghetto," 
grouping themselves into an exclusive community. 

It has been asserted that the Mikado's subject is so irrevocably 
wedded to his native country that he will never become attached 
to his adopted country — an assertion with which Senator Perkins 
and Kepresentative Kahn in particular have lately taken pains to 
impress Americans. To such a generalization as this, the Japa- 
vol. clxxxvi. — no. 617. 26 
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nese in America have but one reply to offer: " Only give us the 
rights of American citizenship, and you will see what sort of 
oitizens we shall make." What more, indeed, can they say, when 
they have never been given an opportunity to prove their fidelity 
to the Eepublic ? No immigrant, unless he be from a degenerate 
state, enters the threshold of a foreign land without at first cher- 
ishing some sense of pride in his own country — without, indeed, 
the determination that he shall never permit anything to obliter- 
ate his love for his fatherland. With all his intense patriotism 
and his deep love for the Land of the Rising Sun, the Mikado's 
subject is, after all, not unlike the subject of the Kaiser, who, 
emigrating to the United States, becomes in a few years an en- 
thusiastic admirer of his new country, ready to defend everything 
American. It is unfair and unmanly to close to him the door to 
Americanization, and declare that the son of Nippon is inherently 
incapable of becoming a faithful member of the Republic. 

K. K. Kawakami. 



